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A series of editorial bulletins dealing with 
the present situation in China has been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Information of 
the Conference on American Relations with 
China (Johns Hopkins University, September 
17-20) and is available to F. P. A. members 
at a cost of 10 cents per bulletin or 50 cents 
for the series of six. Subjects: The Present 
Situation in China, Definitions, What China 
Demands, Progress in China, Chinese Student 
Movement, and Extraterritoriality. 
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THE POWERS REPLY TO CHINA 





HINA’S HOPE for realizing two of 

her major aspirations—tariff auton- 

omy and abolition of extraterritoriality— 

have been neither blasted nor raised to un- 

due heights by the reply of the Powers 
(September 4) to her note of June 24. 

The identic notes of the States parties 
to the Nine Power Washington Treaties, 
drafted after weeks of diplomatic inter- 
changes, are distinguished chiefly for their 
mildness—and their caution. In reply to 
China’s proposal for widening the scope 
of the forthcoming Customs Conference to 
include discussion of China’s right to con- 
trol her own tariff, the Powers profess 
sympathy for China’s aims, but remind her 
of the conditions under which the tariff 
was first inaugurated. Without direct 
reference to the phrase “tariff autonomy”’ 
—objected to by Japan—the notes state 
that the Powers are ready to appoint dele- 
gates to the Customs Conference and are 
further willing “either at that Conference 
or at a subsequent time, to discuss any pro- 
posal that may be made by the Chinese 
Government for a revision of the Treaties 
on the subject of the tariff.”” Thus the 
way has been left reasonably clear for the 
discussion of the roots as well as the 
smaller branches of the tariff question. 
But by deleting the words “tariff auton- 
omy” and substituting “any reasonable 
proposal” the Powers have retained a 
check which may be called into service in 
case of need. 

In regard to revision of treaties guar- 
anteeing extraterritorial privileges, the 
Powers are yet more cautious. They are 
prepared to consider China’s proposals for 
modification—but only “in measure as the 
Chinese authorities demonstrate their 
willingness and ability to fulfill their obli- 
gations and assume the protection of for- 
eign rights and interests now safeguarded 
by the exceptional provisions of those 
treaties.” Furthermore, before they can 


form any opinion of what steps, if any, 
can be taken to meet China’s desires they 
must have, the note continues, more com- 
plete information than has heretofore been 
available. To this end the Powers are now 
ready to send to China the Commission 
provided for in Resolution V of the Wash- 
ington Conference. This Commission has 
authority to report facts and to recom- 
mend such action as may seem possible 
in regard to the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights. The Powers, however, 
retain complete freedom to act on these 
recommendations as they see fit. 

The present note marks a definite ad- 
vance in the direction of enlightened un- 
derstanding between China and _ the 
Powers. Whether this is due to the 
pressure of American policy or to the 
recent events in China is a question 
of academic importance. The fact 
remains that the Powers have shown 
a willingness to redeem some of their 
pledges to China (consideration of China’s 
demands for abolition of extraterritorial- 
ity was promised in the treaties of 1902 
and 1903), and to discuss the fundamental 
questions involved in tariff revision. 

But diplomatic corespondence is at best 
a poor criterion of Governmental inten- 
tion. The Chinese know this full well, and 
are wisely deferring their opinion until 
after the coming Conference. If the Pow- 
ers revert to their former policy of de- 
manding doubtful guarantees as the basis 
for granting long-promised reforms, little 
progress can result. If on the other hand, 
they show a willingness to take the first 
step in concert with China, there is hope 
for advance. WILLIAM T. STONE. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT on August 
28 that the British Government would 
resume full diplomatic relations with Mex- 
ico after an interruption of ten years, puts 
an end to an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
situation. The British Minister to Mex- 
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ico has not yet been named, but the Con- 
sul General, Mr. Norman King, has been 
made Chargé d’Affaires in the interval. 

The pourparlers leading up to this out- 
come have been conducted so quietly that 
no preliminary rumors have leaked into 
the newspapers. The announcement gains 
decided interest from following so soon 
upon the heels of the surprising public 
statement of Secretary Kellogg (June 
12), that Mexico was “on trial before the 
world.” No bill of particulars was en- 
tered, and President Calles’ vigorous and 
defiant rejoinder has so far evoked no 
public reply from Mr. Kellogg, who may 
well have thought twice about continuing 
on a course which aroused such wide- 
spread editorial protests in this country. 

The controversy between Great Britain 
and Mexico began before 1914, when Sir 
Lionel Carden was forced by President 
Carranza to leave the country because of 
his vehement criticism of the way Mexi- 
can affairs were being conducted. British 
interests were for a time in the hands of 
the British Consul General, Edward W. P. 
Thursten, appointed Chargé d’Affaires in 
1917. After numerous controversies with 
the Mexican Government, Mr. Thursten 
went home on vacation the following year 
and never returned. Later Herbert A. 
Cummins was put in charge of the British 
archives, but was practically forced out of 
Mexico’ last year because of his vigorous 
methods in handling the case of Mrs. 
Rosalie Evans, a British subject who was 
afterwards murdered. 

On the invitation of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, a Joint Claims Commission will 
shortly be appointed to settle the outstand- 
ing controversies over British property 
losses suffered during the revolutionary 
period. The two governments have 
agreed that such claims as have no con- 
nection with the revolution shall be dealt 
with through diplomatic channels. Fail- 
ing settlement within a year, such claims 
will be submitted to the Mixed Com- 
mission or to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague. This one year 
period may be_ stretched to eighteen 
months by mutual consent. C. M. 


*HE SIXTH ASSEMBLY of the 
League of Nations convened in Geneva 
on September 7. In his opening address M. 
*ainlevé, the President pro tem, called 
upon the League to prepare for a disarm- 
ament Conference to be convened ‘‘as soon 
as satisfactory conditions from the point 
of view of security are well established,” 
adding that “no project of cooperation for 
the maintenance of peace will be effective 
unless it has its roots in the League of Na- 
tions.” 
Referring to American cooperation M. 
Painlevé said: 
On the other side of the Atlantic there is 


1 News Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 32, June 19, 1925. 
2 News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 32, June 20, 1924. 














a great democracy which stood at the cradle 
of the League, but which has nevertheless 
not accepted any official connection with it. 
It desires to serve the cause of peace in its 
own way. But the ideal by which the 
fatherland of Washington and Lincoln is ac- 
tuated is so human and approaches so closely 
to your own that the League and America 
are impelled by force of circumstances to 
cooperate freely for the good of humanity. 

The Permanent Court of International Jus- 

tice, the principle of which has apparently 

been approved by President Coolidge, has its 
true existence separate from yours; but the 

United States has been officially represented 

in all your humanitarian work, such as the 

protection of women and children, the com- 
mission on the traffic in opium and the com- 
mission on the traffic in arms. Numerous 

Americans, indeed some of the most dis- 

tinguished Americans, have’ given the 

League the benefit of their exceptional ca- 

pacity in difficult missions. Such points of 

contact will increase in the future. 

Senator Raoul Dandurand, a Canadian 
of French extraction, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. His nomination 
was proposed by England and seconded 
by France. 

The announcement that only thirty-five 
seats at the Assembly would be available 
this year for Americans is not surprising 
to those who have followed closely the de- 
velopment of feeling in Geneva. At the 
first and second Assemblies, Americans 
were present in greater numbers than any 
other one nationality. Last year only 
forty seats were available for the 1,500 
Americans who clamored for admission to 
the Salle des Reformations. This year the 
League Assembly has been featured in the 
announcements of various tourist agen- 
cies, although it was apparent that only a 
fraction of the American visitors could be 
taken care of. The simple fact is that the 
other nations are more and more using the 
quota of available seats to which they are 
entitled, and there is less and less dis- 
position to show special consideration to 
the nationals of a country not officially re- 
presented in the Assembly C. M. 


Another American has been appointed 
to help in working out the Dawes Plan. 
Walter P. Cooke of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
made President of the Arbitral Tribunal 
of Interpretation, upon which falls the re- 
sponsibility of deciding disputes between 
the Reparation Commission and Germany 
in regard to the Dawes Plan. It must also 
pass on the question of German legislation 
which bears upon the execution thereof. 





It was announced on August 31 that the 
United States has so far received over 
$18,000.000 under the first year’s opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan. This includes a 
little over $14,500,000 on account for the 
cost incurred in maintaining the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation in the Ruhr. The 
balance, about $3,500,000, was payment on 
account of claims of American citizens 
against Germany. 
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